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ON THE EXTERNAL SENSES OF ANIMALS—CONTINUED. 


Dr. Gall, whose physiological theory has excited so 
much attention of late years on the Continent, has endea- 
yvoured to account for all these varieties of feeling, and in- 
deed for all the animal senses of every kind, both external 
and internal, by supposing some particular part of the brain 
to be allotted to each, and that the general character and 

temperament of the individual is the result of the different 
prof ortions which these different parts or chambers of the 
brain bear to one another. He supposes, also, that this 
organ is possessed of two distinct sets of nervous fibres— 
asecernent and an absorbent ; both directly connected with 
what is called the cineritious or ash-coloured part of the 
brain ; 
the will, or that by which the mind operates on the muscles ; 
and the latter terminating in it, and conveying to it the 
fluid of the external senses, secreted by those senses them- 
selves, and communicating to the mind a knowledge of the 
presence and degree of power of external objects. This 
elaborate theory, and the facts to which it appeals, were 
very minutely investigated a few years ago by a very ex- 
cellent committee of the physical class of the French 
Na tional Institute, assisted by Mr. (now Dr.) Spurzheim, 

» intimate friend and coadjutor of its inventor, and who 
is al known to have contributed quite as much to the 

stablishment of this speculation as himself. This com- 
mittee, after a very minute and cautious research, gave it 
as a part of their report, that the doctrine of the origin 
and action of the nerves is probably correct ; but that this 
doctrine does not appear to have any immediate or neces- 
sary connexion with that part of Dr. Gall’s the ory which 


elates to distinct functions possessed by distinct parts of 


he brain.* The origin, and distribution, and action, how- 
ever, of the nervous trunks, have since been far more ac- 


urately traced out by Mr. Charles Bell, M. Magendie, 
and various other physiologists ; while, in refutation of the 


doctrine that ascribes distinct functions to distinct parts of 


the brain, it may be sufficient to observe for the present, 
that many of the nerves productive of different functions 

riginate in the same part, while others productive of the 
same function originate = different parts. 

There is no animal whose brain is a precise counter- 
part to that of man; and it has hence been conceived, 
that by attending to the distinctions between the human 
brain and that of other animals, we might be able to ac- 
‘ount for their different decrees of intelligence. But the 
varieties are so numerous, and the parts which are defi- 

ent in one animal are found connected with such new 
combinations, modifications, and deficiencies in others, that 
tis impossible to avail ourselves of any such diversities. 
Aristotle 
it down as a maxim that man has the largest brain of all 
animals in proportion to the size of kis body; a maxim 
which has been almost universally received from his own 
time to the present period. But it has of late years, and 


* For an examination of the general subject of craniology and 
physiognomy, see Series 111. Lecture xiii. 

t It does not follow, however, from this interweaving of the 
herves of the brain, that the phrenological view of this subject is 
erroneous; for the main branches of the nerves devoted to different 
functions may be located in those portions of the brain assigned to 


them | byphrenologists, how scattere d soever the connecting nerves may 
Maced. —- Ed. Fam. Mag. 


the former issuing from it and secreting the fluid of 
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| upon a more extensive cultivation of comparative anatomy, 
been found to fail in various instances : for while the brain 


| of several species of the ape kind bears as large a propor- 


tion to the body as that of man, the brain of several kinds 
of birds bears a proportion still larger. Mr. Sommering 
has carried the comparison through a great diversity of 
genera and species : but the following brief table will be 
sufficient for the present purpose. The weight of the 
brain to that of the body forms— 


In man, from s'z tO 3'5 part. 
— sev eral tribes of simia 355 — 
—dog = = = hy — 
— elephant -- -- 335 — 
— sparrow -- = s 
— canary bird --_ -- yy 
— goose oo - 335 =a 
— turtle (smallest) --  sg5—, — 


M. Sommering has hence endeavoured to correct the ruse 
of Aristotle by a modification, under which it appears to 
hold univ ersally ; ; and, thus corrected, it runs as follows : 

** Man has the largest brain of all animals in proportion to 
the general mass of nerves that issue from it.” 

Thus, the brain of the horse gives only half the weight 
of that of a man, but the nerves it sends forth are tern 
times as bulky. The largest brain which M. Sommering 
ever dissected in the horse-tribe weighed only 1lb. 4oz. 
while the smallest he ever met with in an adult man was 
2lbs. 540z.t 

It is a singular circumstance, that in the small heart- 
shaped pulpy substance of the human brain denominated 
the pineal gland, and which Des Cartes regarded as the 
seat of the soul, a collection of sandy matter should in- 

variably be found after the first few years of existence ; 
and it is still more singular, that such matter has rarely, if 
ever, been detected but in the brain of a few bisuleated 
animals, as that of the fallow-deer, in which it has been 
found by Sommering ;} and that of the goat, in which it 
has been traced by Malacarne.|| 

The nervous systems of all the vertebral or first four 
classes of animals,—mammals, birds, amphibials, and fish- 
es,—are characterised by the two following properties :— 


first, the organ of sense consists of a giand or ganglion, 


endeavoured to establish a distinction by laying | 


with a long and bifid chord or spinal marrow descending 
from it, of a smaller diameter than the gland itself; and 
secondly, both are severally enclosed in a bony case or 
covering. 

In man, as we have already observed, this gland, or 
ganglion, is (with a few exceptions) larger than in any 
other animal, in proportion to the size of the body ; with- 
out any exception whatever in proportion to the size of 
the chord or spinal marrow that issues from it. 

In other animals, even of the vertebral «lasses, or those 
immediately before us, we meet with every variety of 
proportion ; from the ape, which in this respect approach- 
es nearest to that of man, to tertoises and fishes, in which 
the brain or ganglion does not much exceed the diameter 
of the spinal marrow itself 

It is not therefore to be wondered at that animals of a 
still lower description should exhibit proofs of a nervous 
chord or spinal marrow, without a superior gland or brain 





t Study of Med. 1 2d edit. 

§ Dissertatio de ot Encepha, 1778, and Tabula baseos Ence- 
phali, 1799. See Blumenb. p. 292. 

i Dissert, p. 10. See also Blumenbach, Anat. Comp. p. 206, 


cry 
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of uny kind; and that this chord should even be destitute 
of ‘ts bony defence. And such is actually the conforma- 
tion of the nervous system in insects, and for the most 
part in worms ; neither of which are possessed of a crani- 
um or spine, andin nune of which we are able to trace 
more than a slight enlargement of the superior part of the 
nervous chord, or spinal marrow, as it is called in other 
animals—a part situated near the mouth, and apparently 


tem that those parts which are most independent of all the 
other parts, and can reproduce hanadins teost readily, 


are possessed of the smallest portion of sensation; such 


intended to correspond with an organ of the brain. ‘The | 
nervous chord, however, in these animals, is for the most 


part proportionally larger than in those of a superior rank ; 
and at various distances is possessed of little knots or 
ganglions, from which fresh ramifications of nerves shoot 
turth, like branches from the trunk of a tree, and which 
inay be regarded as so many distinct cerebels or little 
brains. 

In zoophytic worms we can scarcely trace any distine- 


tion of structure, and are totally unable to ree ognise a ner- | 


vous system of any kind. The common and almost trans- 

parent hydra or polype, which is often to be found in the 
stagnant waters of our own country, with a body about 

an inch long, and arms or tentacles in proportion, appears 
to consist, when examined by the best glasses, of nothing 
but a granular structure, something like boiled sago, con- 
nected by a gelatinous substance into a definite form.* 
Hydatids and infusory animals exhibit a similarity of 
make. ‘The common formative principle of all these may 
be reasonably conjectured to consist in the living power 
of the blood alone, or rather of the fluid which answers the 

purpose of blood; and their principles of action to be lit- 
tle more than instinctive. 

Can we then conceive that all these different kinds, 
and orders, and classes of animals, thus differently organ- 
ized and differently endowed with intelligence, are posses- 
sed of an equality of corporeal feeling? or, to adopt the 
language of the poet, that 


the poor worm thou tread’st on, 
In corporal suffering, feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies ? 


This is an interesting question, and deserves to be ex- 
amined at some length. 


It may, perhaps, save the heart | 


of genuine sensibility from a few of those pangs which, | 


even under the happiest circumstances of life, will be still 
called forth too frequently ; and if there be a human being 
so hardened and barbarized as to take advantage of the 
conclusion to which the inquiry may lead us, he will fur- 


nish an additional proof of its correctness in his own per- | 


son, and show himself utterly unqualified for the discus- 
sion. 

Life and sensation, then, are by no means necessarily 
connected : the blood is alive, but we all know it has no 
sensation ; and vegetables are alive, but we have no rea- 
son to suppose they possess any. Sensation, so far as we 


are able to trace it, is the sole result of a nervous struct- 


ure. Yet, though thus limited, it has already appeared that | 


it dues not exist equally in every kind of the same struct- | : ne | l 
| was afterwards translated into English, and, by the favor 


ure, nor in every part of the same kind. The skin is more 
sensible to pain than the lungs, the brain, or the stomach ; 
but even the skin itself is more sensible in some parts 
than in others,~which are apparently supplied with an equal 
number of nerves, and of nerves from the very same quar- 
ter. It is perhaps least sensible in the gums; a little more 
so on the hairy scalp of the head ; but more so on the front 
of the body ; and most of all so in the interior of the eye- 
lids : while the bones, teeth, 
lular membrane, though largely supplied with nerves, have 
no sensation whatever in a he althy state. 

As the degree of intelligence decreases, we have no rea- 
son to believe that the intensity of touch is employed asa 
local power. And hence we may reasonably conjecture 
that in some of the lowest ranks of animals, the sensibili- 


| 
ty may not excee «d, even in their most lively organs, the | 


acuteness of the human cellular membrane, cuticle or gums. 
This, however, does not rest upon conjecture, or even 
upon loose, indefinite reasoning. We find in our own sys- 





on 


* Blumenbach Anat. Comp. § 203 


of a literary friend, is now in our possession. 


are all the appendages of the true skin, the cuticle, horn. 
hair, beard, and nails: some of which are so tot: ally inde- 
pendant of the rest, that they will not only continue to live, 
but even to grow, for a long time after the death of eve ry 
other part of the body. 

Now it is this very property by which every kind of ani- 
mal below the rank of man is in a greater or fess de gree 
distinguished from man himself. All of them are c umpound- 
ed of organs which in a greater or less degree approach 
towards that independence of the general system which. 
in man, the insensibie or less sensible parts alone possess : 
and hence all of them are capable of reproducing parts 
which have been destroyed by accident or disease, wit) 

vastly more facility and perfection than mankind can do. 

I have once or twice had occasion to apply this remark 
to the lobster, which has a power not only of reproducing 
its claws spontaneously, when deprived of them by acci- 
dent or disease, but of throwing them off spontaneously 


whenever laid hold of by them, in order to extricate itself 


from the imprisoning grasp. The tipula pectiniformis, or 
insect vulgarly called father-long-legs, and several of th 
spider- family, are possessed of a similar power, and excer. 
cise it in a smilar manner. These limbs are renewed by 
the formative effect of the living prine iple in a short period 
of time, but it would be absurd to imagine that in thus 
voluntarily parting with them, the animal puts himself to 
any very tolerable degree of pain; for in such ease he 
would not exert himself to throw them off. The gad-fiy, 
when it has once fastened on the hand, may be eut to 
pieces apparently without much disturbance of its gratifi. 
cation; and the polype appears to be in as perfect health 
and contentment when turned inside out as when in its nat- 
ural state. This animal may be divided into halves, and 
each half by its own formative and instinctive effort will 
produce the half that is deficient, and in this manner 
individual of the tribe may be multiplied into countless 
numbers. 





ANTIQUTIES 


RUINS OF AN ANCIENT AMERICAN CITY! 


Public attention has been recently excited in relation to 
the ruius of an ancient city in Guatemala. It would seem 
that these ruins are about to be thoroughly explored ; and 
much curious and valuable matter in a literary and an his- 
torical point of view is anticipated as the result. 

It is not, perhaps, very generally known that these ruins 
were partially explored as long ago as 1787. This how- 
ever is the fact. The result of this examination was pub- 
lished in a volume in the Spanish language, together with 
various drawings copied from the ruins; which volume 


We deem 
the present a most auspicious moment, now that public at- 


| tention is turned to the subject, to spread its contents be- 


fore our readers, as an introduction to future discoveries 
which may from time to time be announced during the 


| course of the researches now in progress. 





The following account of the ruins under consideration 


cartilages, cuticle, and cel- | is contained in a report of Capt. Antonio del Rio, the in- 


dividual who explored them, to Don Jose Estacheria, Brig- 
adier, Governor, and Commandant General of Guatemala, 
&e. 


Sir,—In compliance with a resolution of his Majesty, com- 
municated by his royal order, bearing date May 15th, 1756, 
relative to another examination of the ruins discovered in 
the vicinity of Palenque, in the province of Ciudad Real 
de Chiapa in New Spain, you was pleased, on the 20th of 


| March last, to desire that I should proceed thither, in order 
| to renew the operations directed by the different items 
| comprised in the said order, and to exert all the industry 
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and means in my power for the accomplishment of the 
int tended object. 

[accepted this charge with the greater degree of satis- 
faction, as ‘I thereby felt convinced of the honorable con- 
fidence you reposed in me for the execution of this task; 
and | therefore lost no time in repairing to the spot, where 
| arrived on the 3d of May, and on the 5th proceeded to 
the site of the ruined city, which is there called Casas de 
Piedras (stone houses.) On making my first essay, I ex- 
perie need soi of the difficulties attendant upon such an 
undertaking, in consequence of my being unable to discover 
the direction in which I ought to advance, owing to a fog 
so extremely dense, that it was impossible to distinguish 
each other at the distance of five paces; and whereby the 
principal building, surrounded by copse wood trees of 
large dimensions, in full foliage and closely interwoven, 
was completely concealed from our view. 

This first impediment occasioned my return to the vil 
laze on the following day, with the intention of concerting 
— Don Joseph Alonzo de Calderon, de »puty of the dis- 

, the necessary means of procuring as many Indians, 
a persons ape ‘aking the Spanish language, as could he 
collected, for the purpose of effectually clearing 
woody obstructions. 

Accordingly, an order was issued to the inhabitants of 
the town of Tumbala, requiring two hundred Indians who 
should be provided with axes and bill-hooks: none how- 
ever arrived until the 17th, and then only seventy-nine in 
furnished with twenty-eight axes, after which 
twenty more were obtained in the village, and with these 
supplies I again moved forward on the 18th to the stone 
The operation of felling immediately commenced, 
and was completed on the 2d instant, w hich was followed 
a general conflagration, that soon enabled us to breathe | 


these 


houses. 


hy 
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‘to the northward, four to the southward, 


amore pure and wholesome atmosphere, and to continue | 


ur operations with much greater facility. 
“] was convinced that, in order to form some idea of the 
first inhabitants, and of the antiquities connected with their 
establishments, it would be indispensably necessary to | 
make several excavations; and to this object I therefore | 
lirected my chief attention, as by so doing I was led to | 
hope that 1 should find medals, inscriptions, or monuments 
that would throw some light upon my researches ; 
therefore commenced this work without del: iy, notwith- 
standing the scarcity of proper implements, as the number 
was by this time reduced to seven iron crowbars and three 
os = a very small supply indeed for the accomplish- 
ent of so laborious an undertaking as these immense | 


| nasses of stone ruins presented to the view in every direc- 


tion. By dint of perseverance, I effected all that was | 
necessary to be done, so that ultimately there remained | 
neither a window nor a doorway blocked up, a partition | 
that was not thrown down, nor a room, corridor, court, 


were not effected from two to three yards (varas) in depth ; 


and I | 


S ‘ower, nor subterranean passage in which excavations | 


or such the object of my mission and the research to | 


which it was directed required, and the result of these 


labours proved as follows :— 
rom Palenque, the last town northward in the province | 


of Ciudad Real de C hiapa, taking a south-westerly direc- | 


| 


tion, and ascending a ridge of high land that divides the | 
kingdom of Guatemala from Yucatan, or Campeachy, at | 


+} 


i¢ distance of two leagues, is the little river Micol, whose 


ver Tulija, which bends its course towards the province of 
Tabaseo : having passed Micol, the ascent begins, and at 
lf 
half a league from thence, the traveller crosses a little 


Stream called Otolum, discharging its waters into the be- 


fore -mentioned current: from this. point, heaps of ruins are 


: = overed, which render the road very difficult for another 


half le igue ; when you gain the height whereon the stone 


» houses are situated, ‘being fourteen in number, some more 
dilapidated than others, but still having many of their 


‘partments perfectly discernible. 
A rectangular area, three hundred yards in breadth by 


four hundred and fifty in length, presents a plain at the 


p base of the highest mountain forming the ridge, and in the 


Centre is situated the largest of these structures which has 


iters flowing in a westerly direction unite with the great | 


been as yet discovered: it stands on a mound twenty yards 
high, and is surrounded by the other edifices, name sly : five 
one to the south- 
west, and three to the eastward. In all directions, the 
fragments of other fallen buildings are to be seen extend- 
ing along the mountain, that stretches east and west about 
three or four leagues either way, so that the whole range 
may be computed to extend between seven and eight 
league ‘s, but its breadth is by no means equal to its length, 
being little more than half a league lta at the point, 
where the ruins terminate, which is towards the river Mi- 
col, that winds round the base of the mountain, whence 
descend small streams that wash the foundation of the 
ruins on their banks, so that, were it not for the thick um- 
brageous foliage of the trees, they would present to the 
view so many beautiful serpentine Tivulets. 

It might be inferred that this people had had some anal- 
ogy to, and intercourse with the Romans, from a sumilarity 
in the choice of situation, as well as from a subterranean 
stone aqueduct of great solidity and durability which pas- 
ses under the largest building. 

I do not take upon myself to assert that these conquer- 
ors did actually land in this country ; but there_is reason- 
able ground for hazarding a comjecture that some inhabit- 
ants of that polished nation did visit these regions; and 
that, from such intercourse, the natives might have imbibed, 
during their stay, an idea of the arts, as a reward for their 
hospitality. 

(To be continued.) 





ANCIENT IRISH WAR CLUB. 


The unique and hitherto undescribed implement of war, 
of which the above woodcut is an exact representation, 
was found, some years since, in the county of Roscommon, 
and is now in the possession of Mr. Underwood, of Sandy- 
mount. It is of bronze, hollowed, so as to receive a 
handle at one end, and perhaps a ball or spear at the other. 
Like all our very ancient w eapons, its workmanship is of 
distinguished excellence ; and we have not found any thing 
resembling it in the published antiquities of any other 

country. 

That the ancient Irish had war clubs called crannidh, 
appears from old authorities: in an insurrection in the 
Friary of St. Saviour, (county of Dublin,) in 1381, we are 
informed that some of the brethren were armed with clubs. 


(Mon. Hib. p. 208.)—Duhlin Penny Journal. 
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PICTURE OF 


Grammar is substantively the same in all languages.— 
In English we have nine sorts of words, or parts of speech; 
viz. the article, noun, pronoun, adjective, verb, adverb, 
conjunction, preposition, and interjection ; and these may 
all be defined, with a little attention, in common conversa- 
tion, by reference to objects that meet the eye, and cir- 
cumstances connected with them,—for circumstances will 
often change the nature of a word from one part of speech 
to another, and this mutability can best be explained by 
evident demonstrations of a pictorial description. Pre- 
vious to the invention of letters, men were obliged to convey 
their thoughts in this way, that is by pictures or represen- 
tations of things intended to be understood, and this meth- 
od of communication was called hieroglyphical. It had 
then, and still may have its use in the illustration of a sub- 
ject, especially when verbal rules appear ambiguous, or 
are not thoroughly understood: but then they had no 
other method; now we have two, and can make use of 
both. 

Let us take, for instance, the figure of a tree. Now 
this is the name of the thing or noun by which it is called, 
and is common to all trees; whence it is denominated a 
common name or noun. But suppose some peculiar cir- 
eumstance connected with a tree, in consequence of which 
it might receive a particular name to distinguish it from 
other trees, as for example, the Chapel-Oak ; this particu- 
lar name would be called a proper name or noun. Again, 
there is a property or quality belonging to trees, suclr as 
tall, short, small, large, crooked, smooth, rough, &c. and 
in these qualities there is a comparison, as the oak is tall, 
the elm is taller, but the fir is tallest. Here we not only | 
eompare, but point out particular things by the article the ; 
not an oak, but one particular oak; not a fir, nor any fir. 
but this identical fir is tallest of the three trees presented 
to our view. 

Suppose I ask where your tree shall be planted, the an- 
sver may be, before the house,—then what is before but a 


PATS 
. hte) ya = 


GRAMMAR. 


preposition, showing the relative situations or localities of 
the house and tree? 

But take another object, such as a horse, and ask what 
he is doing ; he is grazing, trotting, or galloping ; all thess 
being actions, are expressed by verbs; and those verbs 
require adverbs, to specify the manner in which the ae- 
tions are performed ; as he grazes greedily, he trots neatly, 
he gallops swifily; here also we have another part ol 
speech introduced, namely, the pronoun he, instead of re- 
peating the noun horse, and hence we learn what a pro- 
noun is, and its proper use. 

Ask of what things we have been speaking; the repli 
will be, a horse and a tree; in this reply, the conjunctio 
and is used to join two things, which at once shows th 
use and place of that part ef speech; in short, all tl 
nine parts of speech may be pointed out and exemplifi 
by conversation on any picture or landscape. 

Though the manner of conducting an exercise in this 
mo le ot discipline be lones ( ntirely to the diseretion of the 
tutor, and is more adapted to oral demonstration ‘aan to 
any written description, yet an example may be given in 4 
sort of question and answer, as follows : 

Tutor. Now let us have a design, or Imaginary pieture : 
—what shall we put into it? 

Ist boy, 

2nd boy, 

3rd boy, a dog; 

4th boy, a cow; 

5th boy, a swan; 

6th boy, a pond, &e 

Tutor. Very well; now remember each of the names 
of the things you have chosen is a noun. 

Quest. Pray what sort of a house is yours to be * 

Ist boy, a small house ; 

And your tree '—2nd boy, a large tree ; 

And your dog '—3rd boy, a black spotted dog ; 

And your cow '—4th boy, a spotted cow ; 


’ 
a nouse 


a tree ; 
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Your swan 7—5th boy, a white swan ; 
Your pond '—6th boy, a deep pond. 


Tutor. Observe each of you, that what you apply to | 


your nouns are adjectives or qualities ; namely, small, large, 
black, spotted, white, deep. 

Quest. Pray what is your house for? and your tree ’ 
and your dog? and your cow? and your swan! and your 
pond ? 

Answer. Ist boy, to live in; 

2nd boy, to grow tall ; 

3rd boy, to guard the house ; 

{4th boy, to give milk ; 

5th boy, to please the sight ;—to breed young ; 

6th boy, for the swan to swim in. 

Tutor. Observe; you have now added verbs to your 
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| nouns and adjectives ;—for live, grow, look, ride, breed, 


swim, are all verbs, implying an action, and as used here, 
are in the infinitive mood. 
Quest. From what will your house protect yout and 


your tree? and of what use is your cow? and can your 


pond be put toa better use? 

Answers. Ist boy, the house protects us from rain and 
cold ; 

2nd boy, the tree from the sun and wind ; 

3rd boy, the cow for her milk; and her hide and horns 
for leather and combs ; 

4th boy, the pond may be stored with fish. 

Tutor. Again, you have brought in another part of 
speech, namely, the prepositions, from. to, for, and with ; 
and the conjunction and.— Guide to Knowledge. 
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THOMAS ROBERTS. 


a 


Tuomas Roberts, better known by the appellations of | ried. He worked as a collier in the pits be\onging to Lord 
Old Tom, Higgling Tom, and Taffy, was born about the | Middleton, at Wollaton, five miles from the latter place, 
year 1735; he was a native of Wales, but removed when | till he was prevented from following that eecupation by a 
very young to Radford, ncar Nottingham, where he mar- ' dreadful accident, from which it is truly wonderful that he 
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eseaped with his life. He was unfortunately precipitated 
from the top to the very bottom of of the 
which he broke his back and some of his ribs, anc 
cated several of his limbs. 

On his recovery from this heavy affliction, which hap- 
pened when he was about thirty-five years old, he purchased 
It should 
here be observed that in the counties of Nottingham, Der- 
by, York, and others adjacent, it is customary to fetch 


one its, by 


dislo- 


some asses, and commenced a dealer in coals. 


coals from the pits on the backs of asses, or sometimes of 


horses of a sinall description, there denominated Galloways, 
and that it is no uncommon thing to see a string of ten or 
a dozen of those animals thus employod, belonging to one 
person. Roberts however had but three, and with these 
he contrived to procure subsistence for himself and his 
wife. He brought his coals from the pits at which he 
had formerly worked, and disposed of thein at Nottingham. 

His remarkable figure brought him into general 
notice in that neighbourhood. He very tall, but in 
consequence of the injury he had received from his fall, 
he walked almost double, supporting himself by a long, 
thick pole with one hand, with the other c onstantly on his 
back. He was scarcely ever seen without a short pipe in 
his mouth, and was alw: iys dressed ina loose 
coarse harden, tied before, and reaching down 
ancles. 

That old Tom was of an industrious disposition cannot 
be denied, for he often went two journies ina day. His 
feeling and consideration for his poor beasts was another 
praiseworthy trait in his character; for though he travelled 
so many miles, he was never known, even if ever so much 
fatigued, to ride on any of his asses. ‘This singularity in- 
duced some mischievous lads to play him the following 
trick. One evening, as he was returning from Notting- 
ham to his humble home, he was met by two youths, 
asked him why he did not ride. He returned them an 
abrupt answer, which irritated them so much, that they 


soon 


was 


to his 


frock of 


| answer for a capital, 


who | 


resolved he should for the first time in his life ride home | 


on one of his beasts. They accordingly seized the poor 
fellow, set him on one of his asses, tied his legs underneath 


the animal's belly, strapped his hands behind him, and cord- | 


ing the other two asses to his legs on each side, 
him to travel home at his leisure. 
had proceeded more than two miles, when he met with 
some person more humane than the wanton youths from 


they left 


In this condition he | 


| tution of 


whom he had experienced such rude treatment, and who | 


set the poor fellow at liberty. He was ever 
accompanied in his journies by a boy, to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the same usage. 

He followed his occupation till his death, which happen- 
ed in May or June 1795, in the sixty-first year of his age. 
If we reckon that he went only one journey in a day, he 
must, in the course of twenty-five years, 
upwards of ninety thousand miles, “or ne ‘arly four times 
the circumference of the globe. His wife, who survived 
him, was not long afterwards married to a Mr. 
Parr, of Nottingham, but 
Eccentric Biography. 


she is since dead.—-British 


CONSTITUTION OF THE 


{Congress at its first session, begun and held in the city 
of New-York, on Wednesday the 4th March, 1789, 
proposed to the legislatures of the several states twelve 
amendments to the constitution, ten of which only were 
adopted. They are the ten first following. | 


UNITED STATES 


AMENDMENTS 
To the constitution of the 


ing to the provisions of the eighth article of the constitu- 
t on. 


ARTICLE THE FIRST. Congress shall make no law res- 
pecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
excercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
vr of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 


assemble, and to petition the government for a redress of 


grievances. 


afterwards | 


have travelled | 


Thomas | 
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ARTICLE THE Second. A well regulated militia bemg 
necessary to the security of a free state, the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms, shall not be infringed. 

ArTICLE THE THIRD. No soldier shall in time of peace 
be quartered in any house without the consent of the own- 
er, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by 
law. 

ArTICLE THE FourTH. The right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing 
the place to be searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized. 

ARTICLE THE FIFTH. No person shall be held 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actual service in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offence to be 
twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall be compel. 
led in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, 
nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor shall private property be taken for 
public use, without just compensation. 

ARTICLE THE sIxTH. In all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, 
by an impartial jury of the state and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law; and to be informed of 
the nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
by the witnesses against him; to have compulsory pro- 
cess for obtaining witnesses in his favour, and to have as- 
sistance of council for his defence. 

ARTICLE THE SEVENTH. In suits at common law, 
where the value in controversy shal! exceed twenty dol- 
lars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved ; and no 
fact tried by a jury shi ill be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States, than according to the rules of 
the common law. 

ARTICLE THE EIGHTH. Excessive bail shall not be re- 
quired, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted. 

ARTICLE THE NINTH. ‘The enumeration in the consti- 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people. ; 

ARTICLE THE TENTH. The powers not delegated to the 


| United States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to 


the states, are reserved to the states respective ly, 
the people. 
ARTICLE THE ELEVENTH. 


or to 


The judicial power of the 
United States shall not be construed to extend to any suit 
in law or equity commenced or prosecuted against one of 
the United States by citizens of another state, or by citi- 
| zens or subjects of any foreign state. 


ARTICLE THE TWELFTH. The electors shall meet in 
their respective states, and vote by ballot for president and 


vice-president, one of whom, at least, shall not be an in- 


| habitant of the same state with 


United States, ratified accord- | 


| president, 


themselves; thev shall 
name in their ballots the persons voted for as president, 
and in distinct ballots the person voted for as vice-presi- 
dent, and they shall make distinct lists of all persons voted 
for as president, and of all persons voted for as vice presi- 
dent, and of the number of votes for each, which lists they 

shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of 
coverament of the United States, directed to the president 
of the Senate :—The president of the Senate shall in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be count- 
ed :—The person having the greatest number of votes for 
shall be the president, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if 
no person have such majority, then from the persons 
having the highest number not exceeding three on the list 
of those voted for as president, the House of Representa- 
tives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the president. 


| But in choosing the president, the votes shall be taken by 


states, the revresentation from each state havi ing one vote} 
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a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of 
all the states shall be necessary to a choice. And if the 
House of Represent: atives shall not choose a preside nt 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, 

before the fourth day of March next following, then the 
vice-pre ‘sident shall act as president, as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the president. 
The person having the greatest number of votes as vice- 
president, shall be the vice-president, if such number be a 
jiajority of the whole number of electors ap pointed; and if 
no person have a majority, then from the two highest num- 
bers on the list, the Senate shall choose the vice -presi- 

dent ; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds 
of the whole number of senators, and a majority of the 

whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no 

person constitutionally ineligible to the office of the presi- 
dent shall be eligible to that of vice-president of the Uni- 
ted States. 


Note. Another amendment was proposed as article xiii. at the 
second session of the eleventh congress, but not having been ratified 
by asufficient number of the states, 
part of the constitution of the 
given as part of the itution, 
United States. 


has not yet become valid, as a 
United States. It is erroneously 


const in page 74, Vol 1. Laws of the 


THE LATE PHENOMENON. 


One vf the most striking and surprising features of the 
recent meteoric phenomenon, was its vast extent. We 
hear of it from the very extremities of the Union, from Brit- 
ish America, and from a great distance at sea. It remains 
to be seen whether it was not co-extensive with the shades 
of night, and whether, therefore, it was not visible to one 
half of the inhabitants of the globe ! 

So extraordinary was this phenomenon, that we deem it 
proper to devote ample room to the various descriptions of 
it as they come in from different and distant quarters. It 






























page; and it may therefore well claim full notice in our 
columns. Extracts from various papers follow. 


A writer in the New York Daily Advertiser, thus de- 
scribes the appearance on that morning, in this city: 


About four o’clock in the morning a large meteoric 
body, resembling a globe of fire, exploded in the zenith of 
the heavens, and poured a continuous stream of flaming 
particles on the sky beneath. The increasing scintillations 
from this luminous globular body were showered down 
like drops of falling rain, illuminating the whole visible 
horizon, and scattering rich rays of light on each airy path 
as they fell. After this meteoric shower of fiery rain 
had for some time descended, a luminous serpentine figure 
was formed in the sky, which, on its explosion, produced 
a shower of fire equi ally brilliant and incessant. The in- 
flammable particles then apparently cohering in one ignited 
mass, rolled up in a ball to the zenith ; and from this lofty 
elevation burst, and shot out streams of electric fire from 
its luminous orb, which continued to fall until the hour of 
six in the morning, when the dawning day put an end to 
their glory and their flight.” 


From the Newark Sentinel of Freedom. 


The meteoric phenomena of the 13th were seen through 
the whole length and breadth of the country, presenting 
in most places a similar appearance. It is a little remark- 
able that the Aurora Borealis was observed at Buffalo and 
at Keene, N. H. as we learn it was, and not elsewhere.— 


down to the surface of the earth. <A correspondent of the 
N. Y. American, at Acquackanonk, in this county, says 
they varied in size from the bulk of a pea to that of a wal- 
nut, and were of various colors—red, blue, yellow and 
white. Several came within a foot of the writer’s person, 
and one exploded close to his face, and instantaneously 
disappeared without any perceptible odor. The Rahway 


| Vicinity as having been soumewhatsingular. 


will be a matter of record on the scientific and the historic | 


In some places the meteors appear to have been seen quite | 


Advocate says, “ persons in this town saw particles of the | 
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‘fiery rain’ strike the ground—and on examination, disco- 
vered them to be ‘lumps of jelly, as they termed them. 


The Sussex papers describe the exhibition in their 
\ T he people 
seem to have been muchalarmed. They thought that 
the stars had in reality ‘ shot madly from their spheres,’ 
| and that the whole economy of nature was returning to 
its original chaos. Daylight, which soon commenced 
| dawning, by eclipsing the more distant stars, served to 
strengthen the illusion. Nay, so certain was one indi- 
vidual that several stars had actually fallen, that he felt 
seriously offended ata gentleman who doubted the pos- 
| sibility of such an occurrence. Another person says 
that he kept his eye upon the morning star, resolved that 
| if that departed, “he should give up all hope.” Some 
thought that the world was about to be destroyed—others 
| that the day of judgment was at hand, with many more 
| equally startling apprehensions. 


The Buffalo, N. Y. Journal gives a somewhat different 
description of the meteors of the 13th, from that com- 
monly given. It describes them as shooting upwards 
or in a horizontal direction ; and observes, that the Au- 
rora Borealis was visible at the same time ; a fact which 
we believe was not observed here. 


From the Germantown Telegraph. 


The remarkable phenomenon which occurred on Wed- 

nesday morning last has given rise to much speculation, 
and many communications for the newspapers. For 
| ourse!ves, we were not so fortunate as to have been 
gratified with a sight of this grand and awful exhibition 
of nature’s fireworks ; but from what we can understand 
from those who witnessed it, it must have been such a 
scene as none of the present generation recollect ever 
to have beheld. An acquaintance informs us, that in 
the yard attached to his house, the stars were at least 
knee deep !—and another mentions, that he distinctly 
saw, In ie interminable shower of fiery particles, an 
exact representation of a sword and the figure 7. 

From the Charleston Mercury. 


Those who were up before the dawn yesterday, wit- 
nessed amost glorious sight—one glance at w hich “were 
worth ten years of common life.” The temperature of 
the day before had been oppressive, the mercury ranging 
as high as 78 degrees. At nightthe atmosphere became 
cooler, but not so much as to makea fire necessary for 
comfort. About ten o’clock, P. M. shooting stars were 
observed to succeed each other with unusual frequency, 
and continued to appear at short intervals during the 
night; but at about three o’clock in the morning, the 
wind, which had been from the west, having changed, 
and blowing with some freshness from the north-east, 
there was a burst of splendor throughout the firma- 
ment, and its entire concave was thronged with innu- 
merable meteors, streaming athwart each other towards 
the horizon in every quarter, leaving long trains of light, 
as if millions of rockets were incessantly exploding. — 
The literal showers of stars continued until day-light, 
the meteors of different size and brilliancy, thick as ‘the 
leaves in Vallambrosa, or the flakes in a snow storm, 

falling, shooting, and exploding in glittering confusion, 

as if the whole starry host were reeling madly from 

theirspheres. While this grand and beautiful sp ectacle 

lasted, a permanent light as strong as moonlight was 
thrown through the windows of our chambers, and al- 
though the sky was without a cloud, there were flashes 
from time to time of the most vivid lightning. 

We learn that a gentleman who was off the bar, men- 
tions that at sea the: starry shower commenced as early as 
' nine o’clock P. M. and continued till morning, and that 
| many of the meteors seemed almost to strike the masts of 
' the vessels, One meteor was observed inthe north, un- 
_derremarkable circumstances. _ Its first appearance was 
'a burst of diverging stars radiating from a common 
| centre ; they afterwards re-approached and agglomerated 
themselves into a nucleus, which slowiy mov ‘ed horizon- 
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tally, exten’ing itself into a bending bar of light re- 
mained stalionar y for several minules, and gradual- 
ly resumed the form of a sin: ale star, and vanished. 


From the Charleston Courier. 


We have been informed by Capt. Jackson, of the Re- 
venue Cutter Jackson, who was at sea that night, at 
the distance of nine miles from land, that the Heavens 
were illuminated with the meteors during nearly the 
whole night, far as the eye could reach, in every 
direction: presenting a spectacle of uncommon mag- 
nificence and sublimity, attended with frequent explo- 
sions resembling the small arms. We 
learn also that a meteor of extraordinary size was ob- 
served at sea to course the Heavens for a great length 
of time, and then explode with a notse of a cannon. 
Our devotions to the “sleepy God” debarred us 
high gratification of being among the privileged spec- 
tators of the brilliant exhibition of natural fire works. 


as 


discharge ol! 


The following anecdote in relation to the meteoric 
phenomenon is taken from the Baltimore Visitor. 

We understand some of the country people who 
were on their way to town with their marketing — 

sadly alarmed ; a negro fellow in particular, who, 
lieving that the last d: iy was beginning to dawn, 
knowing that the world was to be destr yed by fire, 
considerately drove his horse and cart into Jones’ Falls, 
exclaiming—‘ It’s all over wid de white folks now— 
guess he wish he pent he sin—nigger an’ white folks 
no better one den todder.—F ire no burn 
guess I get clear ob las’ day time.” 

A fellow in Georgetown got himself into trouble by 
his fright at the meteoric phenomenon. He had just 
robbed a hea roost, and supposing that the day of judg- 
ment had come, he ran back and was caught while re- 


be- 


water—so [| 


dis 


placing his booty. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGE 


In the matter of conflagratis 
cities far behind. Within the 
great number of smaller fires, 
250 houses, another 2999, and 
about one quarter of the city wa 
upwards of 50,000 people have been rendered houseless. It spread 
across the city ull it reached the vacant s; caused by a great 
conflagration several monthssince. The city is thus divided into 
two parts, with a wide spread scene of desolation between. The 
fire laid waste a circuit of three The damage fell solely 
on the Turks; and the indifference which they manifested in re- 
lation to it was truly surprising. Several owners of the burned 
houses were to be seen, 2 the fury of the fire, smoking their 
pipes, in the neighbouring coffee houses, with the most perfect 
indifference: 


INCE. 
ys, Constantinople leaves all other 
month of August last, besides a 
there was which destroyed 
another 12000. In other r 
the 


on 


. a 1 : 
s laid in ashes. By iast hre 


act 
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mies 

auriti 


expelled from a University in Mechilin, 


Six students have been 
or Maliness in the Netherlands, for reading Voltaire. 

Sir J. Herschel! is about leaving England for the Cape of Good 
Hope, to make observations on the fixed the Southern 
hemisphere. Eight wagons were employed in removing his tel- 
escopes, transit instruments, and apparatus. 

The assertion that the wateh-word of the British army at the 
battle of Ne: w Orleans was * Beauty Booty,” has been re- 

cently contradicted by the principal officers who were connected 
with that army. 

On the recent visit of Mr. Clay to Newark, N. J. 
presented Mrs. Clay with acarriage valued at $1000. 

Hon. Francis Bloodgood, Mayor of Albany, has 
ed by the grand jury for granting tavern licenses. 

The citizens of Lowell, Ms. have decided not to license a thea 
tre, by a vote of 550 to 392, 


stars in 


' 
and 


the citizens 


been indict- 


wry 


GENERAL TRADES’ UNION. 
The Ar ldress be fore this body on Monday afternoon 


last, at Chatham-st. chapel, was a most magnificent and | 


masterly performan ce. We have seldom listened to such 
bursts of thrilling el loquence. Moore is one of na- 
ture’s own orators; and unless we greatly mistake. he is 
destined to become one of our most distincuished public 
speake rs. He is rather of the Demesthenean than the 
Cinesonii in stamp, self-taught, natural. original, lucid as 
noon-day, an! in netuous as the tornado. * His Address 
was peculiarly « ‘al-ulated to elevate the mechanic to his 
appropriate sphere in society, and to make every hearer 


Mr. 
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almost wish himself one. We were not therefore sur. 
prised to hear the individual who presided at the meeting 
declare, that he felt no more honored that day by the dis. 
tinction conferred upon him, than he should feel on the 
morrow in shoving the jack-plane. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


This document reached this city on Wednesday morning last, jr 
14 hours from Washington—a distance of 237 miles—being an aver. 
age of about 
paper 

Mr. 
140 out of 


7 mile S an hour. We shall notice this important State 
length in our next. 


re-elected Speaker of the House by 


at some 
Stephenson has been 


ZU9 votes. 


PUBLIC CAUTION. 

The public are cautioned ag: giving their names as subscr- 
bers, for the Magazine, or making payment for the same toa persor 
the name Evertson, of Albany. On the strength of 
a recommendation of said Ieve rtson, l y Mi Bacon, the clerk ot the 
Senate of this State, the Editor was induced to authorise him to ob- 
tain subscribers; but having found him faithless to his trust, he 
hereby annuls his comumission, and gives this public notice accord- 
ingly 


iunst 


of of Isaac 


AGENTS WANTED 
ONE HuNDRED Goop AGENTS could be advantageously employe 
in obtaining subscribers for this paper in different sections of th 
United States. 


LOCAL 


Henry G. Woodhull, Wheat 
Noah Fuller, Loc knort, 
4.6. ia hrop, Oneida Institute, 
Apollos Rawson, Marshall, Oneida Co 
Aaron Gilbert, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
P. Wetmore, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

J. B. Headly, New York Mil!s, N. Y 
Caleb Rice jun. Orleans, Ontario, Co. N. Y. 
Ornaldo D. Wood, Rodman, Jefferson Co. N. Y. 
D. A. M’ Farlan, Plymouth, Wayne Co. M. T. 
J. B. Snowdon and Co. Nashville, Ten. 
Joseph Painter, Westchester, Pa, 
Editor of the Germantown ‘Telegraph, 
John A. Weed, Norwalk, Ct. 
Austin Hayden, Pittsfield Ms. 
Thos Richmondville, 


Rev. z & 


AGENTS. 


1 i ™ , 
land, ¢ W estern New York 
N.Y 


V hite stown, 


Nn. & 


Germantown, Pa. 


S. Robinson, Lincoln Co. Me. 


Ray Potter, Pawtucket, 


For sale at this Office, 
AND OwEN’s Discussion on the EXISTENCE OF 
the UTHENTICITY OF THE BIBLE.—Pric 


BACHELER 
Gf yD, and 
$1 50 

GRAHAWM’S SYSTEM of DIETETICS brought to the 
of SCRIPTURE, by the Editor, (pamphlet.)— 
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Price 12 1-2 cents 
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ORIGEN BACHELER, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
No. 233 Broadway. 
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TERMS, 
One Dollar and Fifty Cents per annum, in advance 


Should an order for the Magazine be received unaccompanied by 
advance payment, one number will be sent shuwing our terms, 
after which no more will be forwarded till payment shall have 
been received. 

Companies of four individuals sending FIVE DOLLARS, current 


| here, free of postage, will be furnished with four copies for one 
| year. 


Companies of ten, will be 
furnished with ten copies. 

As the sum of $1 50, which is the price of the Magazine to4 
single subscriber, cannot conveniently be sent by mail, it will be 
necessary that two subscribers at least send payment in a letter 
together, 

I Schools adopting the Magazine will be supplied at One 
Dollar per annum for each copy. 


The postage on the Magazine is 3-4 of a cent under one hun- 


sending Ten Dollars as above, 


| dred miles, and 1 cent and 1-4 for any distance over. 





